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ONE  ROOM,  PLUS    By  Elizabeth  Older  &  Walter  Ben  Hare 

A  dramatic  comedy  in  three  acts.  Three  males  and  three 
females.  ^  Scenery  a  single  easy  interior.  Plays  a  full  even- 
ing; This  laughable  play  blends  youthful  spirits  and. intense 
modernity  with  the  kindly  wisdom  of  the  previous  generation. 
Prank  Carmichael  is  trying  to  provide  Julia,  a  pleasure  loving 
wife,  with  city  life  and  freedom  from  household  care.  Their 
home  is  a  collection  of  mechanical  conveniences,  assembled 
in  a  combined  living,  dining,  and  sleeping  room,  plus  batli  and 
\  kitchenette.  Into  this  "ONE  ROOM,  PLUS"  of  Fred  and 
Julia,  "Dad"  Carmichael  is  warmly  welcomed  for  a  visit.  He 
immediately  makes  ^himself  at  home  finding  the  top  of  the 
bath  tub  a  convenient  place  to  sleep.  John  Carmichael, 
Fred's  elder  brother,  and  his  wife,, call  on  "Dad"  and  criticise 
Julia's  extravagant  tastes  and  aspirations  and  their  influence 
on  Fred.  They  flaunt  their  economies  and  exhibit,  in  con- 
trast to  "ONE  ROOM,  PLUS,"  a  real  home  of  their  own  in 
the  suburbs.  '  'Dad 's ' '.  kindly  philosophy,  whimsical  wisdom, 
and  ability  to  see  both  sides,  brings  about  an  unexpected 
harmony.  Before  he  leaves  "ONE  ROOM,  PLUS,"  the 
recently  antagonistic  young  people  have  to  some  degree,  the 
aspect  of  a  mutual  admiration  party.  The  six  characters 
hkve  equally  prominent  parts.  That  of  "Dad"  Carmichael 
with  its  shafts  of  homely  wit  will  become  classic. 

This  is  a  play  from  the  production  of  which  actors  and  au- 
diences alike  will  derive  keen  enjoyment.  Especially  recom- 
mended to  Little  Theatres  and  schools.  <  During  the  third  act 
the  characters  enact  their  own  story  as  it  would  appear  in  the 
movies.  In  submitting  the  manuscript  of  this  play  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  one  of  our  representative  schools,  the 
reply  came  back:  "This  is  the  best  naturalistic  play  that  I 
have  read  for  many  a  day.  The  play  reading  committee  of 
our  school  simply  went  wild  over  it  and  I  iiope  that  you  will 
allow  us  to  give  the  premier  performance  in  this  part  of  the 
country."  Royalty  $10.00.  Price,  50  cents. 

JON  By  Dorothy  O.  Savage 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  touching  short  plays 
written  in  recent  years.  Laid  in  a  fisherman's  cottage  on  the 
bleak  and  stormy  Scottish  coast,  it  has  in  its  very  fibre  a 
touch  of  the  stress  of  the  storm- tossed  and  wind-swept  land. 
The  types  are  fisher  folk,  primitive  and  vivid,  and  its  tragic 
story  marches  relentlessly  to  its  inevitable  ending  with  that 
simplicity  and  truthfulness  which  marks  real  drama  and  real 
literature.  Few  plays  of  the  day  will  be  found  more  impres- 
sive by  that  public  which  wishes  to  find  the  theatre  what  a 
well-known  critic  has  called  "an  adult  art."  Three  males,  three 
females.  Time  of  playing,  about  forty  minutes.  Royalty,  each 
performance,  $5.00.  Manuscript  only  50  cents  per  copy. 
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CHARACTERS. 


CYRUS   HACKETT,  Sheriff. 

MRS.  DlNGLEY,  Forewoman;  commanding  presence ;    well  and  plainly 
dressed. 

MRS.  BLAKE.     Mild  and  meek ;  in  black. 

MRS.  FRITZ.      Young ;  rather  gay  in  dress. 

MRS.  DYER.     Dress  rather  elaborate. 

MRS.  SMALL.     Anxious-looking ;  plainly  dressed. 

MRS.  FAIRLY.     Small ;  quiet  in  dress. 

MRS.  JONES.      Large  and  comfortable-looking ;  dress  plain  and  somewhat 
careless. 

MRS.  FORT.      Well  dressed ;  young. 

Miss  SKINNER.      Thin ;  gray  hair  in  knob  ;  plain  and  severe  costume. 

Miss  SHARP.     Sharp  face  ;  severe  attire  ;  quick  motions  ;  scratch  front. 

MlSS  JELLYSON.      Sentimental ;    auburn  curls. 

Miss  SMITH.      Colorless  ;  gray  dress  ;   timid  manner. 

All  the  ladies  wear  bonnets  or  fiats,  out  no  wraps. 


NOTE. 

This  farce  is  founded  upon  a  sketch  which  is  published  in  the 
volume  called  "In  the  Bundle  of  Time.'"''  Actors  will  find  many 
suggestions  in  the  original. 
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SCENE.  — Bare  and  business-like  room.  Practical  door  at  back, 
c.  Long  table  across  middle  of  stage.  Twelve  armchairs  ;  two  L. 
F. ;  three  R.  F. ;  one  in  front  of  table,  R. ;  two  in  front  of  table,  L. ; 
one  at  end,  L.  ;  three  behind  table.  On  table  a  pile  of  soiled  cards 
on  which  is  printed  "  Guilty"  or  "  Not  Guilty*1'1  in  black  letters. 
The  door  is  swung  open  by  HACKETT,  and  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
ters file  hi  past  him:  MRS.  DINGLEY,  MRS.  BLAKE,  MRS.  SMALL, 
MRS.  FAIRLY,  MRS.  FORT,  MRS.  JONES,  Miss  SKINNER,  MRS. 
DYER,  Miss  JELLYSON,  Miss  SMITH,  MRS.  FRITZ,  Miss  SHARP, 
in  this  order.  The  sheriff  follows  them  in.  MRS.  DINGLEY 
takes  her  stand  behind  the  table]  MRS.  BLAKE  and  MRS.  SMALL 
pass  to  L.  F.  ;  MRS.  FAIRLY  #WMRS.  FORT  go  to  R.  F.  ;  MRS. 
JONES  follows  them,  and  sits  down  at  once  in  the  chair  nearest 
table  of  the  three,  faking  out  a  blue  stocking  upon  which  she  be- 
gins to  knit  placidly ;  Miss  SKINNER,  MRS.  DYER,  and  MRS. 
FRITZ  stand  behind  the  table,  L.  ;  Miss  SMITH,  Miss  JELLYSON, 
and  Miss  SHARP  behind  table,  R. 

HACKETT.  Here  you  are,  ladies,  all  cosy  and  comfortable. 
When  you  get  your  verdict  ready,  just  knock  on  the  door. 

MRS.  DINGLEY.     But  suppose  we  want  to  know  anything? 

HACK.  Oh,  rap  on  the  door  just  the  same.  The  men  always 
<loes  when  they  wants  to  send  out  for  tobacco. 

MRS.  DING,  (with  dignity}.  You  will  not  be  troubled  in  that 
way  this  time.  Now  that  you  have  a  jury  of  women  to  deal  with, 
you  will  not  have  to  go  after  tobacco. 

Miss  SHARP.  No  ;  women  can  use  their  minds  without  the  ex- 
citement of  poisonous  narcotics. 

HACK.     Well,  ladies,  I  hope  there'll  be  nothing  worse. 

(He  bows,  and  goes  out  smiling.  They  all  watch  him,  except  MRS. 
JONES,  who  pays  no  attention.  He  closes  the  door,  and  they  all 
turn  to  front  with  a  sigh  of  relief  .} 

MRS.  BLAKE.  There,  I'm  glad  that  sheriff's  gone !  He  has  a 
sort  of  grin  on  all  the  time  that  I  simply  cannot  stand  ! 

MRS.  FRITZ.  Yes;  he  seems  to  think  it's  awfully  funny  to  have 
a  jury  all  of  women.  I  don't  see  what  there  is  in  that  that's  so 
awfully  funny. 
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MRS.  DYER  (seating  herself  behind  table,  L.).  Oh,  there  are 
some  men  that  always  find  anything  that  a  woman  does  funny. 

Miss  SKINNER  (coming  around  to  front  of  table,  L.).  Isn't  it  a 
glorious  triumph  for  the  cause  to  have  at  last  a  jury  entirely  of 
women.  At  last  woman  can  be  tried  by  her  peers.  Ladies  (with 
gesture),  at  last  it  is  — 

MRS.  BLAKE  (to  MRS.  SMALL).  If  somebody  doesn't  stop  her, 
she'll  deliver  one  of  her  regular  stump  speeches. 

MRS.  SMALL.  Yes,  yes,  Miss  Skinner,  it  is  glorious  as  you  say .; 
but  I'd  like  to  get  through  with  it  and  go  home. 

Miss  SMITH.     Yes,  we  all  want  to  go  home. 

Miss  SKIN.     Go  home  !     We  are  here  to  do  our  duty ;  and  — 

MRS.  SMALL.  Of  course,  Miss  Skinner;  but  my  baby's  sick, 
and  I  don't  want  to  stay  away  from  her  a  minute  longer  than  I 
have  to. 

MRS.  BLAKE  (sympathetically}.  Oh,  is  she  sick?  Poor  little 
thing!  What  is  the  matter? 

(MRS.  SMALL  and  MRS.  BLAKE  sit  L.  p.,  and  converse  together •, 
paying  no  more  attention  to  the  rest.) 

MRS.  DING.  Of  course  it  is  necessary  to  do  our  duty  intelli- 
gently and  faithfully,  no  matter  how  much  time  it  takes. 

(MRS.  FAIRLY  and  MRS.  FORT  sit,  R.  F.,  and  talk  together.     MRS. 

JONES  knits  on  placidly.} 

Miss  SHARP  (coming  to  front  of  table  R.).  Yes,  we  must  show 
that  we  can  outdo  men  in  deciding  impartially  and  judicially. 

(The  ladies  all  sit  except  MRS.  DINGLEY-,  Miss  JELLYSON  coming 
to  F.  L.  Miss  JELLYSON  begins  to  knit  on  a  pair  of  toy  reins.  MRS. 
DYER  produces  some  e-nbroidery.*} 

MRS.  JONES.  Quite  nice  and  cosy,  ain't  it?  Just  like  the  sew- 
ing-circles I  used  To  go1  to  before  I  moved  West. 

Miss  SMITH.     Yes  ;  isn't  it  like  a  sewing-circle? 

MRS.  DING.  I  agree  with  Miss  Sharp  that  this  is  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility that  we  have  assumed,  and  we  must  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  it. 

Miss  SKIN,  (striking  the  table).     Hear  ! 

MRS.  FAIR,  (startled from  her  talk  with  MRS.  FORT).  Is  there 
any  fine  for  not  deciding  right? 

Miss  SHARP.     Fine  !     Whatever  we  do  is  rig.ht. 

MRS.  FRITZ.  Oh,  no.  My  husband  is  a  lawyer,  and_he  told  me 
that  we  had  to  decide  according  to  the  evidence,  or  the  judge  could 
set  the  verdict  aside. 

Miss  SKIN,  (turning  toward  her}.     And  according  to  the  law. 

MRS.  FRITZ.  Yes,  according  to  the  law  and  the  evidence, 
i  hat's  what  my  husband  said. 

Miss  SMITH.     Yes  ;  that's  what  my  father  said  too. 
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MRS.  FAIR.     But  how  can  we  tell  what  the  law  is? 

MRS.  DING.     That's  what  the  judge  told  us  when  he  charged  us. 

MRS.  FAIR.  Oh,  1  couldn't  understand  what  he  said  at  all  ! 
Oh,  I  wish  I'd  never  been  on  the  jury  anyway  ! 

Miss  SKIN.  Your  saying  you  wouldn't  be  on  it  wouldn't  have 
let  you  off.  Women  can  no  longer  shirk  the  responsibilities  of 
civilization. 

MRS.  FAIR,  (looking around  in  consternation,  and  then  appealing 
to  MRS.  JONES).  O  Mrs.  Jones,  what  shall  I  do?  I  don't  know 
anything  about  law  and  evidence. 

o 

MRS.  JONES  (smiling,  and  knitting  on  unconcernedly}.  Oh, 
that  makes  no  difference.  I  don't  know  anything  about  law  or 
evidence  either ;  but  I  know  I'm  going  'to  vote  against  that  bold- 
faced hussy  that  stood  there  in  the  witness-box  as  bold  as  brass, 
and  lied  away  so  glib. 

MRS.  DING.  Oh,  you  mustn't  talk  that  way,  Mrs.  Jones.  That 
was  evidence,  and  we  haven't  any  right  to  say  that  evidence  is  a 
lie. 

MRS.  JONES.  If  I  know  a  thing  is  a  lie,  I  shall  say  it's  a  lie, 
whether  it's  evidence  or  not.  And  for  that  matter,  if  it  was  law 
and  I  knew  it  wasn't  right,  I'd  say  the  same  thing. 

Miss  SMITH.     Oh,  my  !     Why  — 

MRS.  FRITZ.     Why,  whoever  — 

MRS.  DYER.     Did  you  ever  hear  — 

Miss  JELLYSON.     But  you  might  be  — 

Miss  SHARP.     But  the  cause  of  Womanhood  and  — 

MRS.  DING,  (rapping  with  her  knuckles}.     Ladies,  ladies  ! 

MRS.  JONES.  You  know  it's  just  the  same  with  you  all,  only  you 
don't  dare  say  so. 

MRS.  FORT.     Yes,  I  think  just  as  you  do,  Mrs.  Jones. 

MRS.  FAIR.     You've  taken  such  a  weight  off  of  my  mind. 

Miss  SMITH.     Yes,  it  is  a  weight  off  of  one's  mind. 

MRS.  DING.  There,  there  !  It  will  never  do  to  go  on  like  this. 
We  shall  never  come  to  a  decision  at  this  rate.  (She  sits.) 

Mi-  s  SKIN.  Decision  !  I  came  to  a  decision  the  minute  I  saw 
that  dreadful-looking  woman.  The  idea  of  her  bringing  suit 
against  that  nice-looking  man  ! 

Miss  SMITH.     Yes,  wasn't  he  nice-looking  ? 

Miss  SKIN.     It's  utterly  absurd  ! 

Miss  SHARP.  But  you  hadn't  any  right  to  make  up  your  mind 
till  you'd  heard  the  witnesses. 

Miss  SKIN.  But  I  did,  all  the  same ;  and  I'd  like  to  know  who's 
going  to  make  me  change  it ! 

MRS.  DING.     There,  there  ! 

(MRS.  DINGLEY  talks  with  Miss  SKINNER  and  Miss  SHARP  across 
the  table.     The  others  all  talk  together.) 

MRS.  FORT,  (to  MRS.  FAIRLY).  Oh,  can  you  remember  it?  I 
am  so  glad.  I've  wanted  that  receipt  this  long  time. 
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MRS.  FAIR.  Oh,  I've  made  that  cake  too  often  to  forget  it.  Be- 
sides, I  always  remember  my  receipts. 

MRS.  FORT.  If  I  only  had  some  paper  to  write  it  down.  I've 
got  a  pencil. 

MRS.  FAIR.  '  Take  one  of  those  cards  on  the  table. 

MRS.  FORT.     Yes,  that  will  do. 

(She  goes  to  the  table,  and  takes  a  handful  of  cards,  reaching  bt~ 
tween  Miss  SKINNER  dw^Aiiss  SHARP.) 


Miss  SHARP.     What  do  you  want  of  those  ? 
MRS.  FORT.     Oh,  just  to  take  them. 

(She  goes  back  to  her  seat,  and  begins  to  ivrite  with  pencil  on  her 

watch-guard.  ) 

MRS.  FAIR.     Three  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  butter,  two  eggs, 


MRS.  FORT.     Oh,  don't  go  so  fast.     Three  cups  of  flour  — 

MRS.  DING.  But  if  you  insist  upon  following  your  prejudice  you 
might  be  fined  for  contempt  of  court. 

MRS.  JONES  (contemptuously).  I'd  like  to  see  anybody  fine  me 
for  contempt  of  court. 

MRS.  FAIR.  Oh,  is  there  anything  else?  What  is  contempt  of 
court  ? 

Miss  SKIN.     Bother!     They  can't  fine  us  for  what  we  say  here. 

MRS.  FORT.  Oh,  never  mind  that.  Tell  me  the  rest.  Two 
eggs.  What  else? 

Miss  SKIN.  Besides,  there's  a  penalty  for  telling  what's  said  in 
the  jury-room. 

MRS.  DING.  Well,  anyway  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds  now 
according  to  what  we  heard  in  the  court. 

Miss  SKIN.  Oh,  well  ;  anybody  whose  mind  isn't  made  up  may 
make  it  up,  of  course.  It  doesn't  take  me  forever  to  make  up  mine 
when  the  whole  thing  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff. 

(Everybody  falls  into  private  conversation  except  MRS.  JONES,  who 

knits  on  placidly.) 

MRS.  BLAKE  (to  MRS.  SMALL).  And  as  I  was  saying,  after  he'd 
been  sick  for  three  weeks  he  was  so  thin  you  wouldn't  have  known 
him. 

MRS.  FORT  (to  MRS.  FAIRLY,  writing  new  cards,  and  putting 
them  in  her  pocket}.  Yes,  I  think  it  is  better  steamed  than  baked. 

MRS.  DYER  (to  MRS.  DINGLEY).  Oh,  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about 
that  ruffled  trimming. 

Miss  JEL.  (to  Miss  SMITH).  Won't  you  take  hold  of  this  so 
that  I  can  measure  it? 

(Miss  JELLYSON  and  Miss  SMITH  rise,  and  measure  the  reins 
which  Miss  JELLYSON  is  knitting.) 
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Miss  SKIN,  (to  Miss  SHARP).  Yes,  I  tell  vou  that  we  shall  gain 
votes  if  we  have  an  entertainment. 

Miss  SHARP.     With  amusing  readings. 

Miss  SKIN.     Of  course. 

Miss  SMITH.     How  pretty  that  purple  comes  in. 

Miss  JEL.  Yes,  doesn't  it?  I  thought  that  out  yesterday  when 
that  witness  said  she  had  on  a  purple  dress  when  he  proposed  to 
her.  It  came  over  me  just  like  a  flash  that  that  was  what  i  wanted 
next  to  the  buff. 

Miss  SKIN,  (to  Miss  SHARP).  Yes,  if  I  were  forewoman  you'd 
see  very  different  doings. 

Miss  SHARP  (to  MRS.  DINGLEY).  Don't  you  think  that  it  is  time 
for  us  to  take  a  vote  ? 

MRS.  DING.  Oh,  by  all  means.  We  will  take  a  vote  if  the 
ladies  are  ready.  I  thought  some  might  like  to  discuss  a  little 
further  first. 

MRS.  FORT.  I'll  get  some  more  cards.  I'm  perfectly  delighted 
with  these  receipts. 

(She  goes  toward  the  table,  and  gets  more  cards.     Miss  JELLYSON 
and  Miss  SMITH  finish  their  measuring.) 

Miss  JEL.  Thank  you.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  finish  it  be- 
fore we  come  to  a  decision.  (Sits.) 

Miss  SMITH.     How  do  we  vote?     (Sits.) 

MRS.  DING,  (waving  her  hand  toward  cards}.  We  put  those 
things  into  a  box.  (Miss  SKINNER  holds  up  cards.) 

Miss  SKIN.  You  mean  if  there  happen  to  be  any  left  when  we 
get  ready  to  use  them. 

MRS.  DYER.     Oh,  my,  how  sharp  some  folks  can  be  ! 

MRS.  FORT.  I  only  took  two  or  three  of  the  old  things.  They 
were  too  dirty  to  use. 

Miss  SHARP.     But  you  seem  to  have  used  them. 

MRS.  JONES.  Yes,  it's  just  like  the  sewing-circle.  There  was 
always  somebody  there  to  stir  up  things  before  we  got  through  the 
afternoon. 

MRS.  DING.  Perhaps,  ladies,  we  had  better  take  a  vote  now. 
We  have  been  here  some  time,  and  it  may  be  expected  of  us. 

Miss  SKIN.     I  don't  see  any  box  to  vote  in. 

MRS.  DING.     There  must  be  one  somewhere. 

(Miss  SHARP,  Miss  SKINNER,  MRS.  FRITZ,  and  MRS.  DINGLEY  rise 

and  look  about  after  the  box.) 

MRS.  FRITZ.     There  isn't  any  box. 
Miss  JEL.     Then  of  course  we  can't  vote. 

Miss  SMITH  (seating  herself  at  end  of  table,  L.).  No;  of  course 
we  can't  vote. 

MRS.  JONES.     It's  just  as  well.     It  saves  a  lot  of  bother. 

MRS.  FRITZ  (sitting  behind  table,  R.).     Yes;  that's  what  I  think 
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too.  My  husband  said  that  the  voting  would  be  the  hardest  part 
for  me. 

Miss  SHARP  (L.  p.).  Vote!  Of  course  we'll  vote!  Do  you 
suppose  that  we  are  to  be  cheated  out  of  our  right  to  vote  by  such 
a  paltry  trick  as  the  hiding  of  the  ballot-box  ? 

Miss  SKIN.   (R.  F.).     Knock  on  the  door  for  the  sheriff. 

{They  all  look  at  one  another  in  alarm.      MRS.   DINGLEY,  B.  L. 
moves  nearer  to  the  table,  and  looks  around  appealingly .) 

MRS.  DING.     Will  —  will  somebody  please  rap  ? 

Miss  SKIN.     It's  your  place  to  rap. 

MRS.  DING.     But  1  thought  — 

Miss  SHARP.     Nobody  else  has  a  right  to  call  the  sheriff. 

MRS.  DING,  (approaching  the  door  timidly}.  Well,  I  am  ready 
to  do  my  duty.  (She  knocks  softly.} 

Miss  SHARP.  He  can't  hear  that.  (MRS.  DINGLEY  raps  some- 
what louder.) 

Miss  SKIN.  Oh,  that's  no  use.  You  must  knock  louder  than 
that  if  you  want  to  get  a  man. 

MRS.  DYER.  Some  can't  get  one  even  by  knocking  as  loud  as 
ever  they  can. 

Miss  SKIN.     Do  you  mean  me?     I  scorn  men ! 

Miss  SHARP.     So  sad  for  the  men ! 

MRS.  SMALL.  O  ladies,  won't  you  please  to  do  something  so 
that  I  can  go  home?  (She  rises,  and  crosses  to  MRS.  JONES.)  Mrs. 
Jones,  can't  you  make  them  vote  or  something? 

MRS.  JONES.     No,  my  dear,  I  can't.     Women  can't  be  driv. 

MRS.  DING.  We  are  going  to  vote,  Mrs.  Small,  as  soon  as  we 
get  a  box  to  vote  in.  (She  raps  loudly.} 

HACK,  (enuring).  Well,  what  is  it?  Verdict  ready?  (All bid 
MRS.  JONES  rise.) 

MRS.  DING.  Not  yet.  \Ve  haven't  anything  to  vote  in.  The 
box  is  gone. 

HACK,  (grinning).  Box  ?  There  ain't  no  box.  The  men  vote 
in  a  hat.  (  The  ladies  look  at  each  other  in  indignation  or  confu- 
sion . ) 

Miss  SHARP  (to  front).     He  insults  Womanhood. 

MRS.  DING.     But  we  can't  vote  that  way. 

HACK.  I  suppose  you  can't  very  tidily  vote  in  your  bonnets, 
marm.  You  may  have  my  hat.  (He  holds  oiit  his  hat.  MRS. 
DINGLEY  takes  it  in  an  automatic  manner.)  There  ain't  nothing 
more,  is  there  ? 

MRS.  DING.     Nothing,  sir. 

HACK,  (going).  I'd  be  as  quick  with  the  vote  as  I  could,  ladies. 
The  court  is  getting  impatient.  (Exit.) 

Miss  SHARP.     Odious  monster! 

Miss  SKIN.     Horrid  beast! 

(MRS.  DINGLEY  walks  to  table,  holding  hat  at  ami's  length.     She 

drops  the  hat  on  table.} 
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MRS.  DlNG.     I  wouldn't  vote  in  his  hat  if  I  never  voted  at  all ! 
Miss  SHARP.     Of  course  not ! 

(They  all  sit  again,  except  MRS.  DINGLEY.  MRS.  SMALL  and  MRS. 
FAIRLY  R.  F.  ;  MRS.  DYER  and  MRS.  BLAKE  L.  F.  ;  Miss  SHARP 
and  Miss  SKINNER  as  before ;  MRS.  FORT  L.  B.  ;  Miss  JELLYSON 
end  of  table,  L.  ;  Miss  SMITH  before  table,  L.  ;  MRS.  FRITZ  be- 
hind table  R.  ;  MRS.  JONES  as  before;  MRS.  DINGLEY  behind- 
table,  c.) 

MRS.  JONES.  We  used  to  vote  at  the  sewing-circle  down  to 
Saccarap'  by  piling  votes  up  face  down. 

Miss  SKIN.     Yes  ;  that's  the  way. 

MRS.  DING.  Yes ;  that'll  do  very  well.  Ladies,  please  prepare 
your  ballots. 

(MRS.  DYER,  MRS.  BLAKE,  MRS.  SMALL,  MRS.  FAIRLY,  all  go  to 

the  table  for  ballots,  and  stand  whispering  in  centre  of  stage. 
Miss  JELLYSON  rises,  and  comes  in  front  of  table,  L.) 

Miss  JEL.  I  —  I  don't  think  I've  made  up  my  mind  quite.  (She 
looks  around  appealingly .} 

Miss  SKIN,  (rising  and  coming  to  front).  I've  made  up  my 
mind  to  vote  against  that  horrid  woman,  and  if  you'll  tell  me  which 
of  these  votes  is  against  her,  I'll  vote  this  very  moment !  (She goes 
to  table  for  card.) 

MRS.  DING.  Why  "guilty"  would  be  against  her,  or — or 
"  not  guilty."  I  don't  think  I'm  quite  clear  myself,  dear;  though 
of  course  we  can  make  it  any  way  we  please  if  we  only  agree  before- 
hand. 

Miss  SHARP  {rising).  Oh,  that's  not  right  at  all.  One  of  the 
persons  in  the  case  is  the  plaintiff,  and  the  other  is  the  defendant, 
and  "  guilty  "  has  to  be  for  one,  and  "  not  guilty  "  for  the  other. 

Miss  SMITH  (rising).     But  which  is  which  ?' 

Miss  SHARP.     I  don't  remember  exactly;  but  that's  so  any  way. 

MRS.  FRITZ  (rising,  and  coming  to  front}.  My  husband  told 
me  to  vote  "  not  guilty,"  and  he's  a  friend  of  the  man,  so  "not 
guilty"  must  be  for  the  man,  and  "  guilty"  for  the  woman. 

MRS.  BLAKE.  I'll  tell  you  how  you  can  tell.  My  husband  told 
me  that  the  name  of  the  person  that  comes  first  in  the  name  of  the 
case  is  the  one  that  you  vote  for  if  you  give  a  verdict  of  "  guilty," 
and  the  name  of  the  one  that  comes  last  is  the  one  you  vote  'for 
if  you  vote  "  not  guilty." 

Miss  JEL.  But  what  is  the  name  of  the  case  ?  (There  is  a  mo- 
ment of  silence. ) 

MRS.  DING.  I  don't  quite  remember  whether  it  is  "  Greengage 
V.S.  Talbot"  or  "  Talbot  V.S.  Greengage."  Can  anybody  tell  ? 

Miss  SKTN.     It  is  "  Talbot  V.S.  Greengage." 

Miss  SHARP.     It  is  "  Greengage  V.S.  Talbot." 

MRS.  FRITZ.     My  husband  says  that  it  isn't  V.S.,  it's  versus. 
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Miss  SKIN.     Well,  versus  then.     It's  "  Talbot  vs.  Greengage." 

M,;s.  DING.     That's  not  the  way  I  remember  it. 

Miss  SKIN.  \\  hen  I  know  a  thing,  I  know  it.  It's  "  Talbot  vs. 
Greengage,1'  I  tell  you. 

Miss  SHARP.  I  know  it  isn't ;  but  if  Miss  Skinner's  got  it  in  her 
head  that  it  is,  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  call  the  sheriff  again. 

MRS.  DING.     1  hate 'to  call  that  man. 

Miss  SKIN.  You  needn't  call  him.  I  tell  you  it's  "Talbot  vs. 
Greengage." 

MRS.  DING.  Well,  we  ought  to  be  sure.  I'll  call  him.  (She 
goes  to  door,  and  knocks.} 

Miss  JEL.  This  is  the  first  place  I  ever  saw  where  you  knock 
for  folks  to  come  in. 

HACK,  (putting  in  his  head}.  Well,  ladies,  what  can  I  do  for 
you  this  time?  Verdict  ready  at  last? 

MRS.  DING.  Not  quite.  We  only  wanted  to  know  what  the 
name  of  this  case  is. 

HACK.  What  the  —  (Comes  in.}  Great  Scott!  Ain't  you  got 
as  far  as  the  name  of  the  case  yet?  ( '1  he  women  shrink  io  R.  and 
L.  F.  MRS.  JONES  knits  calmly,  now  and  then  scratching  her  Jiead 
wit h  a  knitting-needle.} 

«^> 

MRS.  DING,  (with  dignity}.     We  simply  wished  to  inquire. 

HACK.     Oh,  certainly.     Very  natural  curiosity. 

Miss  SKIN.  You  needn't  sneer  at  us,  sir,  because  we  are 
women. 

HACK.  Oh,  not  for  the  world!  The  case  is  that  of  "Green- 
gage vs.  Talbot,"  for  obtaining  money  under  fraudulent  pretences. 

Miss  JEL.     And  is  Talbot  the  man? 

HACK.  Yes,  Talbot  is  the  man.  Miss  Greengage  claims  that 
he  borrowed  money  of  her  under  pretence  of  intended  marriage. 

MRS.  BLAKE.     Do  you  think  he  did? 

HACK.  Great  Scott !  You  don't  expect  me  to  have  an  opinion, 
do  you?  Fm  under  oath,  ladies. 

MRS.  BLAKE.  Well,  I  didn't  know  but  you  could  tell  something 
about  it.  It's  dreadfully  confusing. 

HACK.     You'll  have  to  figure  it  out  among  yourselves.     (Exit.} 

Miss  SKIN,  (turning  to  MRS.  BLAKE  with  an  enraged  gesture}. 
I  should  think  that  for  the  credit  of  womanhood  you  might  have 
been  more  careful  what  you  said  to  that  sheriff!  He  will  go  and 
tell  just  what  you  said  to  him.  For  my  part  I  should  think  that 
there  might  have  been  sense  enough  in  the  room  to  keep  from  call- 
ing him  in  at  all.  I  said  all  the  time  that  it  was  "  Greengage  vs. 
Talbot." 

MRS.  DING.  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  it  was  because  you  were 
so  positive  that  it  was  "Talbot  vs.  Greengage "  that  I  felt  that 
there  was  no  way  of  convincing  you  short  of  calling  him  in.  (There 
is  a  general  murmur.  Ml^s  SKINNER  mutters,  but  sits  down,  front 
of  table,  L.)  Now  that  this  is  settled,  we  will  take  a  vote,  ladies. 
Those  that  are  in  favor  of  Miss  Greengage  will  vote  "guilty,"  and 
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those  that  are  in  favor  of  Mr.  Talbot  will  vote  "  not  guilty."     Se- 
lect your  ballots,  please.     (iMiss  SHARP  sits  before  table  R.) 

Miss  SKIN,  (rising,  and  striking  an  oratorical  attitude} .  1  wish 
to  say  before  we  vote  that  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  is  the 
first  case  that  has  ever  been  tried  in  America  before  a  jury  of 
women,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  tact  that  the 
whole  future  of  American  women  may  be  influenced  by  what  we  do. 
If  we  give  a  vote  for  this  man,  it  will  show  that  we  are  not  narrow- 
minded,  but  that  we  are  liberal  enough  to  side  with  the  right,  even 
when  it  is  in  Livor  of  one  who  has  been  an  enemy  of  woman 
suffrage. 

MRS.  FAIR.     Has  this  man  Talbot  been  against  woman  suffrage? 

MRS.  DING.  Yes ;  he's  written  against  it  in  the  Squabtown 
Whoop-owl. 

MRS.  FORT.  Then  that  settles  it.  I  will  never  vote  for  a  man 
that  has  wished  to  keep  our  sex  on  the  level  of  idiots,  criminals, 
and  minors,  by  depriving  us  of  the  ballot. 

Miss  SMITH.  Yes,  that  settles  it.  (They  all  cackle  approba- 
tion.} 

Miss  SHARP  (rising].  For  my  part,  while  I  agree  with  what 
Miss  Skinner  says  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  what  we  decide 
to  do,  I  look  at  the  matter  from  exactly  the  opposite  point  of  view 
in  reg-ird  to  the  verdict.  What  is  the  reason  that  women  have 
been  so  long  trampled  under  the  feet  of  men  if  it  is  not  that  they 
have  not  held  together?  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  being  broad 
enough  to  give  a  verdict  in  favor  of  a  man ;  the  verdicts  are  always 
in  favor  of  men. 

Miss  SMITH.     Hear  !  Hear  ! 

Miss  SHARP.  If  we  do  not  show  that  we  are  prepared  to  stand 
by  our  sex.  how  can  women  trust  their  cause  in  our  hands?  We  — 

Miss  SKIN.     But  I  tell  you  — 

Miss  SHARP.  Please  don't  interrupt.  We  are  here  to  represent 
the  strength  of  Womanhood.  We  — 

Miss  SKIN.     Of  course  — 

Miss  SHARP.  Sit  down  !  I  am  not  through.  We  are  the  torch- 
bearers  of  the  cause.  All  — 

Miss  SKIN.     I  — 

Miss  SHARP.  Will  you  sit  down,  and  stop  interrupting?  (Miss 
SKINNER  sits.}  All  over  the  East  they  are  watching  us,  and  the 
Eastern  papers  say,  and  say  rightly,  that  they  are  waiting  to  judge 
by  the  results  in  the  West  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  try  woman 
suffrage  or  not.  What  will  they  say  if  the  first  woman  jury  in  the 
country  goes  back  on  the  sex? 

Miss  SMITH.     What  will  they  say? 

Miss  SHARP.     They  will  say  — 

Miss  SKIN.  Excuse  me,  Miss  Sharp,  but  your  front  is  coming 
off.  (Miss  SHARP  clutches  her  scratch,  and  retires  to  back,  R., 
where  she  consults  a  pocket-mirror,  and  straightens  her  hair. 
Miss  SKINNER  spreads  out  her  hands  in  a  broad  gesture^  and  looks 
about  her  smiling}  There  ;  you  see  that  I  was  right. 
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Miss  SMITH.     Oh,  yes  ;  you  were  right. 

Miss  JEL.  She  hasn't  a  word  to  say.  (Looking  at  Miss  SHARP.) 
1  should  think  it  would  be  horrid  to  wear  a  wig. 

Miss  SMITH.     Oh,  so  should  I, 

MRS.  SMALL  (suddenly  and  forcibly}.  O  ladies,  won't  you 
please  to  vote  so  that  1  can  go  home?  My  baby  is  sick,  and  I  am 
so  worried  that  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 

MRS.  JONES.  Yes  ;  we  may  as  well  vote  now  as  any  time.  Those 
that  have  made  up  their  minds  will  keep  to  'em,  no  matter  what 
anybody  says,  and  those  that  haven't  any  minds  can  vote  one  time 
as  well  as  another. 

MRS.  DING.  What  do  you  mean  by  having  no  minds?  I  call 
that  insulting. 

MRS.  JONES.     There  ain't  no  men  within  hearing. 

Miss  SKIN.     What's  that  to  do  with  it? 

MRS.  JONES.  Oh,  what's  the  use  of  pretending  among  our- 
selves? 

(The  ladies  look  at  each  other  in  indignation,  but  MRS.  JONES  knits 
on  placidly.  MRS.  DINGLEY  seems  about  to  speak  angrily,  but 
controls  lierself,  and  speaks  with  exaggerated  dignity .) 

MRS.  DING.     We  will  vote  now.     Please  select  your  votes. 

(They  move  to  tJie  table,  and  begin  to  pick  out  cards.} 

Miss  JEL.     There  are  not  votes  enough  here. 

MRS.  DING.  That  is  because  they  have  been  used  up  since  we 
came  into  the  room. 

Miss  SMITH.     We  shall  have  to  call  that  sheriff  again. 

MRS.  DING.  Nothing  will  induce  me  to  have  that  horrid  man 
summoned  again. 

MRS.  DYER  (L.  F.).  You  may  do  what  you  like  about  voting 
and  about  the  sheriff,  but  I  am  going  home. 

ALL.     Going  home? 

MRS.  DYER.  Yes,  going  home.  I  am  just  sick  of  staying  here, 
and  I  will  never  be  on  a  jury  again  in  my  life.  (Rolls  up  her  em- 
broidery energetically.}  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  old  case, 
and  what's  more  I  don't  want  to.  I  am  tired  to  death,  and  I  am 
just  going  home. 

Miss  SHARP.  Why,  you  can't  go!  The  sheriff  won't  let  you 
out. 

MRS.  DYER.  I  should  like  to  see  him  touch  me.  My  husband 
would  just  tear  him  to  pieces  if  he  laid  a  hand  on  me. 

Miss  SKIN.     But  he  has  to  keep  you  here.     It's  the  law. 

MRS.  DYER.  I  don't  care  anything  about  the  law.  I  resign 
from  this  old  jury,  and  that's  the  whole  of  it.  Then  I'm  not  a 
member.  If  Pm  not  a  member  of  it,  the  sheriff  hasn't  any  right  to 
keep  me  shut  up  here  as  if  I  was  a  prisoner  myself.  It  is  shameful ; 
and  I  shall  tell  my  husband  just  as  soon  as  I  get  home. 
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MRS.  SMALL  (settling  her  bonnet}.  I'll  resign  too.  I  wish  I'd 
thought  of  it  sooner.  I  must  go  home  to  my  baby. 

Miss  SKIN,  (standing before  MRS.  DYER).  But  you  can't  resign! 
Nobody  can  resign  from  a  jury  ! 

MRS.  DYER.     But  I  will  resign ! 

Miss  SKIN.,  Miss  SHARP,  and  Miss  SMITH.     But  you  can't! 

MRS.  DYER.  Then  what  was  I  put  on  the  nasty  old  jury  for 
anyway?  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  splendid.  You  (to  MiS3 
SKINNER)  always  said  it  would  be  when  you  lectured.  I  can't  stay 
here,  and  if  they  will  let  me  go,  I'll  promise  never  to  vote  again. 
My  husband  said  I  shouldn't  like  it,  and  I  don't !  I  don't ! 

MRS.  BLAKE.     There,  there,  Mrs.  Dyer,  don't  get  excited. 

(MRS.  DYER  and  MRS.  SMALL  consult  together,  going  to  back  of 

stage,  L.). 

MRS.  FRITZ.  I  say,  we  shall  never  agree  to  anything  at  this 
rate.  Why  not  draw  lots  to  see  which  way  the  verdict  shall  be? 

Miss  JEL.  (shaking  her  curls  sentimentally).  I  cannot  betray 
the  trust  of  the  State. 

Miss  SMITH.     We  cannot  betray  the  trust  of  the  State. 

MRS.  FORT.  Til  vote  for  anything  if  I  may  only  be  allowed  to  go 
home. 

(MRS.   SMALL  and  MRS.  DYER  advance  to  door.     MRS.  SMALL 

knocks  loudly.) 

MRS.  DING.     What  are  you  doing? 

MRS.  SMALL.     Knocking.     (HACKETT  enters  briskly.) 

HACK.     Well,  ladies,  verdict  at  last? 

MRS.  DYER  (pleasantly).  We  are  going  home.  Mrs.  Small  and 
I  have  resigned  from  the  jury. 

HACK,  (staring  at  them  an  instant).  Resigned?  Great  Scott! 
Resigned  !  Thunder  and  Mars  !  (Laughs  uproariously.) 

MRS.  SKIN.     What  did  I  tell  you? 

MRS.  JONES.     This  beats  the  sewing-circle  all  hollow ! 

HACK.  Resigned,  ladies?  Jupiter  gee-wilikins  !  You  can't  re- 
sign from  a  jury. 

(MRS.  DYER  shrinks  back;  MRS.  SMALL  goes  forward  with  muck 

determination.) 

MRS.  SMALL.  Will  you  stand  out  of  my  way,  sir?  I  am  going 
home  to  my  sick  baby. 

HACK,  (setting  his  back  against  the  door).  Look  here,  ladies, 
Lord  knows,  I'd  like  to  send  you  all  home.  It's  always  been  my 
belief  that  women  had  no  business  round  a  court  of  justice,  nohow; 
but  you've  been  impanelled,  and  I've  no  right  to  let  you  go. 
You've  got  to  give  in  a  verdict,  or  stay  here  long  enough  to  show 
that  there  ain't  no  possibility  of  your  agreeing. 

MRS.  SMALL.     Then  I  promise  now  not  to  agree. 
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HACK      OLord!     (He  rushes 

MRS.  DYER  (beating  the  door).  Oh,  let  me  out!  Let  me  out! 
I  haven't  done  anything  !  (She  goes  into  'violent  hysterics.  The 
others  gather  about  her  and  lead  her  to  chair  before  table  *  L.) 

MRS.  DING.     Don't  you  think  we  ought  to  send  for  her  husband? 

MRS.  SMALL.  If  my  husband  comes,  hell  tear  that  sheriff  limb 
from  limb  ! 

Miss  JEL.  (rubbing  MRS.  DYER'S  hands}.  There,  theres  you 
sha'n't  be  hurt  ! 

MRS.  FORT.     Do  try  to  be  calm! 

MRS.  BLAKE.     Don't  you  feel  better  ? 

MRS.  JONES  (still  in  her  place  knitting).  Slap  her  hands  as 
hard  as  you  can.  That'll  fetch  her  round's  quick's  anything, 
(Miss  JELLYSON  slaps  MRS.  DYER'S  hands.) 

MRS.  DYER  (screaming).     Oh,  you  hurt! 

MRS.  FAIR.  For  my  part,  I  think  it's  just  shameful  to  shut  us 
up  here  and  not  let  us  out  !  I  should  think  that  they'd  be  ashamed 
of  themselves  !  I  should  think  that  every  woman  in  the  land  would 
rise  up  at  such  an  indignity  to  the  sex! 

Miss  SMITH.  How  do  they  think  we  can  tell  anything  about  the 
law  if  we  are  locked  up  for  a  month? 

HACK,  (entering  suddenly}.  Ladies,  you  are  discharged.  His 
Honor  is  satisfied  that  you  would  never  agree. 

Miss  SKIN  (leading  him  aside  ;  mysteriously'}.  But  I'll  give  you 
a  verdict.  You  needn't  tell  how  you  got  it. 

HACK.  Thank  you  ;  but  we  shall  have  to  go  without  a  verdict 
from  the  FIRST  WOMAN'S  JURY. 

QUICK   CURTAIN. 
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frame  up  an  extraordinary  plot  to  test  him.  They  taunt 
him  for  his  shyness  until  Kittering,  driven  to  despera- 
tion, proposes  to  demonstrate  to  their  satisfaction  that 
he's  the  gayest  kind  of  a  gay  dog.  The  devices — in  a 
class  by  themselves — by  which  the  sly  as  well  as  shy 
"Bantam  V.  C."  outwits,  baffles  and  flabbergasts  his  in- 
credulous friends,  are  the  making  of  something  unique 
in  farces.  Easy  to  produce.  All  parts  good.  Full  of 
action.  A  professional  success.  Royalty,  $25.00. 

Price,  75  Cents. 

BY  GEORGE.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By  J.  C. 
McMullen.  7  m.,  6  w.  Simple  int.  setting.  Plays  2 
hours.  George  and  Margaret  Brackton,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  struggling,  find  themselves  in  a  position  to 
build  the  home  of  their  dreams.  They  move  into  their 
new  home  and  then  decide  to  give  a  house  party  to 
their  friends  of  college  days.  The  friends  arrive  and 
the  Bracktons'  troubles  commence.  The  guests  include 
a  noted  actress,  a  hypochondriac,  a  tired  business  man, a 
federal  agent,  a  man  who  has  been  a  traitor  to  his  gov- 
ernment, a  budding  playwright,  a  petty  thief,  and  a  pair 
of  lovers.  The  resultant  chaos  is  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion. While  the  play  is  a  comedy,  it  has  many  dramatic 
touches  and  there  is  a  strong  vein  of  patriotism  running 
through  it.  As  in  all  of  Mr.  McMullen's  plays  the 
parts  are  of  equal  importance  and  the  setting  is  simple. 
The  play  proved  very  successful  in  the  hands  of  the 
Cardinal  Players  of  Los  Angeles  for  whom  it  was 
written.  Royalty,  $10.00.  Price,  35  Cents. 
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A  COUPLE  OF  MILLION.  Comedy  in  Four  Acts. 
By  W.  B.  Hare.  6  m.,  5  w.  Scenery,  2  ints.  and  an  ex. 
Plays  a  full  evening.  Royalty,  $10.00.  Bemis  Ben- 
nington  is  left  two  million  dollars  by  his  uncle  on  condi- 
tion that  he  shall  live  for  one  year  in  a'  town  of  less 
than  five  thousand  inhabitants  and  during  that  period 
marry  and  earn  without  other  assistance  than  his  own 
industry  and  ability  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
Failing  to  accomplish  this  the  money  goes  to  one  Pro- 
fessor Nodi  Jabb.  This  is  done  despite  the  energetic 
opposition  of  Jabb,  who  puts  up  a  very  interesting  fight. 
Plenty  of  good  comedy  and  a  great  variety  of  good 
parts,  full  of  opportunity.  Price,  35  Cents. 

C  ^PRESSING  WILLIE.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Rachel  Crothers.  6  m.,  5  w.  2  easy  interior  sets. 
Plays  a  full  evening.  Here  is  a  play  pronounced  by 
most  critics  as  one  of  the  best  offerings  of  the  1924 
season  in  New  York.  It  ran  continuously  for  ten 
months  on  Broadway,  and  three  road  companies  are 
now  touring  the  United  States  with  it.  One  reviewer 
says:  "  It  is  a  penetrating  and  comic  play."  Another: 
'  Seriously,  play  and  performance  were  of  the  finest 
texture."  A  third:  "  She  (Miss  Crothers)  has  written 
a  charming  and  exquisite  comedy  which  has  a  potent 
appeal  to  the  agile  witted."  There  are  scores  of  such 
commendations  but  why  go  on?  The  play's  the 
thing."  The  plot  is  written  with  the  skill  of  an  author 
who  understands  human  nature,  a  keen  satirist,  and 
above  all  a  dramatist  born  and  bred.  It  is  a  comedy  to 
satisfy  the  fastidious.  Miss  Crothers  takes  a  shrewd, 
gentle,  but  distinct  rap  at  some  of  the  foolish  foibles  of 
the  supersatisfied  and  self-exploiting  coterie  easily  rec- 
ognized and  skillfully  parodied.  It  would  be  unfair  in 
this  brief  description  to  give  away  the  idea  of  the  plot. 
To  prospective  producers  the  title  itself  has  a  tremen- 
dous advertising  value.  It  is  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
leased for  amateur  and  Little  Theatre  production  under 
the  reduced  Royalty  of  $25.00  for  each  showing. 

Price,  75  Cents. 
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TOP  LINERS—  FOR  STUNT  NIGHT  AND  VOD-VIL 

By  Arthur  LeRoy  Kaser 

A  new  and  original  collection  of  "some  of  this  and  some  of 
that"  —  concacted  by  a  specialist  in  the  vaudeville  field,  for 
the  use  of  either  the  amateur  or  professional  entertainer.  The 
contents  include  four  hilarious  monologues  —  four  guaranteed 
Buccess  one-act  t  vaudeville  skits  —  several  pages  of  street 
chatter,  including  many  rhymes  and  jingles  —  a  wealth  of 
minstrel  cross-fire  with  fill-in  bits  of  digs  and  jabs,  and  thirty- 
eight  stories  for  the  story  teller.  The  longer  sketches  as  well 
as  the  monologues  have  been  so  arranged  that  specialties  may 
easily  be.introduced.  The  shorter  articles  such  as  "Rhymes 
and  Jingles."  "Street  Chatter,"  "The  Monologist  and  Hi* 
Newspaper,  etc..  can  be  easily  used  as  insertions  in  aimost 
any  form  01  monologue  or  cross-fire  talking  act.  The  minstrel 
cross-fire  is  of  the  modern  type  and  utilizable  wherever 
minstrel  end  men  jokes  are  required.  The  collection  is  worth 
many  times  the  price  to  the  director  who  is  in  search  of  stuff 
that  has  not  been  worn  threadbare.  Bound  in  attractive  art 


covers. 


Price,  75  cents. 


UNCLE  JOSH  STORIES 


By  Cal  Stewart 
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t  Cal  Stewart,  who  gave  to  millions  of  his  admirers  that 
kindly  old  rural  philosopher  and  humorist,  "Uncle  Josh,"  has 
1  'passed  over. '•*  The  humor  of  Cal  Stewart  is  1  ike  a  draft  of 
sweet  cool  air  in  a  hot,  stuffy  room.  For  years,  hearts  have 
been  made  lighter,  homes  have  been  made  happier,  and 
troubles  have^been  borne  away  on  the  wings  of  his  hearty 
laughter.  This  collection,  the  first  of  the  *  'Uncle  Josh  Stories, ' 
promises  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  entertainment  to  millions 
of  people  and  in  no  better  way  can  Stewart's  cheerful,  old- 
fashioned  humor  be  better  preserved.  "Uncle  josh"  can  get 
into  more  pesky  predicaments  than  any  other  male  critter. 
Read  any  one  of  the  thirty  or  more  selections  and  we  guar- 
antee that  first  you'll  chuckle,  then  you'll  giggle,  then  you'll 
burst  into  a  big  laugh,  hearty  and  unashamed.  Stewart's 
knowledge  of  lire,  which  he  so  humorously  portrays  in  these 
readings,  comes  from  his  varied  experiences  as  a  stage-coach 
driver,  a  locomotive  engineer,  and  an  actor.  Hig  philosophy 
of  life  is  "I'd  sooner  tell  Peter  on  the  last  day  about  the  laffs 
I've  given  folks  on  earth,  than  try  to  explain  about  givin'  them 
heart  akes."  Bound  in  substantial  art  covers  at  75  cents  per 
copy. 

Send  for  a  Copy  of  our  New  Free  Catalogue. 
It  Describes  More  Than  a  Thousand  Plays. 
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